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THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS ARE ANSWERED TO SHOW THAT THE 
READING PROGRAM SPANS THE TOTAL CURRICULUM — Cl) WHAT REACING 
SKILLS ARE REQUIRED FOR READING IN THE CONTENT AREAS. C2) WHO 
SHOULC TEACH THESE SKILLS, AND (3) WHAT MATERIALS ARE NEEDED. 
SKILLS SHOULD BE GROUPED ACCORDING TO SKILLS FOR READING A 
SINGLE STUDY-TYPE SELECTION, SKILLS FOR SECURING INFORMATION 
FROM DIFFERENT SOURCES. AND SKILLS FOR READING SHORT. 

SPECIFIC SELECTIONS. THESE SKILLS SHOULD BE TAUGHT DURING THE 
REGULAR READING INSTRUCTION PERIOD AND APPLIED DURING THE 
CONTENT AREA PERIOD WITHOUT FURTHER ATTENTION EXCEPT FOR 
REFINEMENT AND FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HABIT OF USING 
THEM. MATERIALS TO BE USED SHOULD DELINEATE THE SPECIFIC 
SKILLS TO BE TAUGHT. PROVIDE WELL-ORGANIZED LESSONS FOR 
TEACHING THIM. SUGGEST SPECIFIC AREAS AND SITUATIONS FOR 
THEIR APPLICATION AND INTEGRATION, AND INCLUDE SELECTIONS OF 
APPROPRIATE CONTENT. FINALLY, PROVISIONS FOR THEIR 
APPLICATION IN A FUNCTIONAL SETTING MUST BE MADE BY THE 
CONTENT AREA TEACHERS. THE READING PROGRAM SPANS THE TOTAL 
CURRICULUM AND INVOLVES BOTH THE READING TEACHERS AND THE 
CONTENT AREA TEACHERS. THIS PAPER WAS PRESENTED AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE (SEAT'.uE. MAY 
4-6. 1967). (NS) 
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THE BEADING PROGRAM oTANS THE TOTAL CURRICULUM 
(Session 71? Beading in the Content Areas) 








There is general agreement among authorities in the field of 
reading Instruction that in any well-balanded reading program there 
are three essential types of trainings 

1. The program in the fundamentals of reading. 

2. Guidance of reading in the content subjects, sometimes 
referred to as the program in the work-study skills. 

3* Mid# provision for both directed and independent recreatory 
reading, frequently referred to as the program in children’s 
literature. 

In most present-day reading programs a great deal of emphasis is 
placed on the first of these types of training throughout the elementary 
school. On the other hand, the other types of training often receive 
only token attention. 

The program in the fundamentals of reading has as a major function 
the teaching of the mechanic t of reading, that is, the process of decoding 
the printed symbols and reading them smoothly and fluently in both oral 
and silent reading situations. Throughout this program the uppermost 
problem is the establishment of basic skills and attitudes, and, 
particularly at the primary levels, the instructional load is heavily 
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flavored with experiences already faailiar to the child. Hence the 
burden of new information is not a major factor* 

At the interne diate levels the second type of training, reading 
in relation to the content subjects, bacons s increasingly important. 

Here the child encounters texts in history or geography, an informative 
text in science, a basic text in arithmetic, and many others. Here he 
learns to use such sources as encyclopedias, dictionaries, reference 
books, library card catalogues, and such tools as tables of contents, 
indexes, study guides, charts, maps, graphs, tables, diagrams. This 
use is continued throughout the upper elementary grades and the secondary 
school, and the more highly specialised the subject natter becomes and 
the more highly departmentalised the program becomes, the more independence 
the learner is expected to assume for the use of these skills. 

Beading in the content areas demands the basic skills that are 
eomnn to all reading, those which are stressed in the program in the 
fundamentals of reading, but it also demands certain so-called study skills 
that are not necessarily essential for effective reading of story— type 
material. To sob degree, materials in each of the areas such as the 
social studies, the natural sciences, mathematics, the literature make 
unique demands upon the reader. It is not too much to expect children 
read successfully the directions for doing a science experiment, to 
interpret maps* to read graphs, to read and interpret arithmetic problems, 
to establish purposes for reading a study assignment, to make use of 
headings and other typographical aids, and to adjust their rate of reading 
to the nature of the material, if they have been brought up on nothing 
more than a steady diet of story-type materials? 
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Study-Type Reading 
and Special Skills Required 

Since development of the skills for effective reading and study in 
the oontent subjects requires something more than the typical program 
of basic reading instruction as it is cosmonly known, one basic question 
comes to mind: Just what kinds of reading tasks are required for 
effective reading in the various subject matter areas? 

It is difficult to classify into a few major categories all of the 
reading one must do in comection with the content subjects because 
each presents its own unique reading problems, nevertheless, most 
such tasks will generally fall into one or more of the following 
categories * 

1. Interpreting a single study-type selection, such as a chapter 
in & t®xtbook§ 

2. Securing from a wide variety of printed sources information 
about a particular problem or topic. 

Beading short, specific selections such as mathematics problems, 
directions for a science experiment, and the like, which require 
careful and detailed reading* 

Each of these types of reading requires special skills. The best 
procedure for studying a chapter in a history or science book is quite 
different from the best process for reading several chapters in each of 
several books for comparative purposes or for extracting pertinent 
portions from several sources as they relate to a particular problem. 

It also differs from the process one would use if he were reading directions 
for doing an experiment, following dir actions in baking a cake, or solving 
a problem in arithmetic. If each of hese types of reading requires special 
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skills, just what are they? In this regard, it should be noted that 
although each eubjsct area presents certain unique reading problems, 
there is considerable overlapping among reading abilities in different 
subjects. 

Special s ki 11 » n eeded for reaping a single study-type selection. — 
Although the use of a wide variety of reading materials and other learning 
aids is common practice in teaching the content subjects, most schools 
continue to use a basic textbook as the framework for such courses* 

Reading assignments are made from time to time in these basic texts and 
and children are expected to be able to read them with reasonable 
understanding. 

2h order to be able to eope with this type of reading, the pupil 
mist acquire some systematic approach to reading, interpreting, and 
recalling the content of a single study*type selection, such as the 
SQ3R procedure or one of its many variations. Though these procedures 
differ slightly from one to mother, aLl of them have the following 
basic ingredients: 

1. A systematic preview of the selection for the purpose of 
establishing specific purposes for reading, 

2. A systematic procedure for reading the selection, in which the 
reader reads one section at a time to find the answer to a 
major question or questions. 

3. A series of steps for practicing imedlate and delayed recall 
for the purpose of fixing in the mind of the reader pertinent 
portions of the material read. 



Ordinarily, the special skills required for effective reading of a 
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single .tudy-typ. ••action «re not acquired by the pupil on hi. owi. 

Careful guidance met be provided until the procedure has been uell 

established. 

r .!.i .nn- needed for securing Information from a varlsty _of 
gourc«».— In addition to having childran road basic textbook materials, 
schools today place a good deal of enphasis on indspsndent study and 
research, this kind of reading requires that the yupil sacura infection 
•bout a particular proble. or topic fron a wide variety cf printed and 
other sources. In such reading, all previously «ntion#d basis reading 
abilities and study skills are needed, but these a re not enough. Additional 
.n n. 0 y three win kinds are required: (1) the skills of locating 

information, (2) comparing and evaluating the pertinent infornetion fro. 
several sources, and (3) organising thii inforwtion for so» Particular 

purpoM. 

to find the aaterial he needs, the pupil sust be able to locate it<«s 
in an index, table of contents, encyclopedia, card catalog, and various 
guides, atlases, almanacs, etc. Onss he has found the appropriate references, 
he has to pick out fro. the whole that which ia pertinent to hie particular 
proble and evaluate this saterial in tees of how up to date it is and the 
validity of the source. He wist then compare tbs pertinent information 
from the various sources to determine the extent of agrseasnt er lack of it. 
Following the reading and evaluation of the material, the reader wist 

organise these bits of information for • particular purpose. 

c~-.i .IHM. raaulrcd short. spsslfls sslsetlons.- 

In all subject areas there arc wwy situations in which one wist reed 
directions and follow the. to the letter. Examples ere rseipss in 
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cookbook., direction, for doing .donee experiments, direction, for 
assembling . piece of .quip—t, and direction, for operating a -chin.. 

Unlike the reading one -art do in textbook .election., on. interesting 
thing about reading direction. i» that, although they need to be read 
carefully and for drt.il, frequently they do not need to be rendered. 

Another int.re.ting fact i. that feu individurt. can plead "not guilty" 
to the charge that we are a nation of instruction ignorer., d..pite the 
fact that w. lire in a world guided by direction, and induction.. Since 
following direction, i. an important skill that .mny P*opl« bar. not 
—stored, the .chool reading program has a definite and clear-cut 
responsibility for teaching it. 

Who Should Be Responsible For Teaching 
the Work-Study Skills? 

Granting that there are special reading and etudy ekilla required for 
effectiva ueo of materials in the contort subject*, who ehould bo responsible 

for teaching these skills? 

For many year, son' hare did that it is tha Job of the special 
subject teacher to develop these skill, as netaod in th. study of the 
subject. It ha. been assum'd that th. -thematic, teach.r, the science 

teacher, the social rtudie. teacher will teach the. reading .kill 

for proper interpretation of the material, used to «>.lr 
theory, good though it may sound, .imply has not boon fruitful. 

Quit, dearly, since there i. a grdt deal of overlap in the dill, 
needed from on. subject are. to another, if every .ubjoct -attar taeber 
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is expected to teach the skills needed for his particular area, there is 
likely to be needless repetition of sons skills and perhaps a neglect of 
other Important ones. This is particularly true in the case of programs 
uhere departmentalisation is practiced* More often than not, however, 
the assumption that every subject matter teadher is a teacher of reading 
has resulted in the good old American custom of "passing the buck." 

Everybody *s business becomes nobody*# business* 

Then, too, if the teacher is subject natter oriented, he nay not 
recognise the specific skills to teach or just how to teach them so that 
the child will make the transfer to a functional application. leaving 
the identification of the skills to be taugit to the individual content 
subject teacher is likely to result in lack of sequential development 
of the necessary skills. Also, if study skills are to be taught as part 
of the dcntent subjects, specific lessons for their introduction and 
development must be prepared by the teachers. Frequently, subject utter 
teachers lack the skill, time, energy, and proper facilities for the 
preparation of such instructional materials* 

In the self-contained elementary school classroom where all the 
child* s instruction is under the direction of one teacher, there is, 
of course, the possibility that these skills might be taught in their 
natural setting. Even here, however, there is the question of whether the 
skills should be taught in connection with the time allocated for each of 
the subject areas or during the time normally assigned for systematic reading 
instruction. 

If we depend on the teaching of the essential interpretative skills 
in the subject matter classes, there is grave danger that the job won*t 
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get done* The teacher who is involve d in putting across the concepts of 
science or mathematics is likely to find his allegiance divided between 
the ends and the means to the end if the content Bust be interrupted to 
teach the special reading skills that nay be needed at a particular moment* 

If the emphasis in the arithmetic class is put on how to th* 
the problem itself may never get solved* If the emphasis in the social 
studies class is put on finding the author 9 e pattern and use of headings 
or some related reading skill, the major concepts an 1 problems involved may 
become secondary* 

The position held here, therefore, is that the essential reading 
and study skills for effective study of content materials should, wherever 
possible, be developed at a time apart from that normally used for the 
content subjects and should then be applied during the content area period 
without need for further attention except for refinement and the development 
of the habit of utilising the skills* This appears to be a necessary answer 
whether the teacher who teaches the reading is the same person or a different 
person from the one who teaches the social studies, or the arithmetic, or 
the science* 



Materials for Teaching 
The Study Skills 

Although the point of view of the present writer is that the special 
skills needed for content area reading can best be taught during the 
regular reading instruction period, it mast be recognised that the content 
of typical basal reading books is not particularly suitable for teaching 
many of the s tudy skills* Reading matter used for the lessons and for 
practice exercises should be quite similar to the materials the child 
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is expected to use In his study of science, social studies, and nathenatics* 

One cannot easily teach children the use of headings, the relationship of 
paragraph headings to center headings, and center headings to titles, if 
the book being used as a teaching tool nukes little or no use of headings* 

9ueh is the case of the typical story»*type basal reader, A text in reading 
which is sLl stories nay teach the child to wad a story, to recognise words, 
and to analyse vocabulary for pronunciation and leaning, but it does not 
teach hii the special skills needed to read other kinds of materials* 

This being the case, one night assum* that the reading teacher would 
turn to the social studies, science, and natheiatics books to find specific 
selections through which the special skills light be taught. This would be 
quite appropriate except that it would leave the reading teacher with the 
responsibility for identifying the skills to be taught, finding the appropriate 
material* to use in doing the teaching, and providing the variety of books 
needed. While this is possible in the self-contained classroom of the 
eleientary school, it is tine consuming and certainly not very convenient* 

It appears that an appropriate solution would be for th# reading teacher 
to have specially prepared materials in the form of a reading textbook, or a 
kit of carefully developed materials, or perhaps a series of progressed lessons , 
which would (1) carefully delineate the specific skills to be taught, (2) 
provide well organised lessons for teaching the skills, (3) include reading 
selections consisting of propriate content, and (4) suggest specific subject 
areas and situations for tbs application and integration of the skills. 
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Application of Skill* Required 
For Raiding Contant Area Material* 

It i* imperative that the speaial study skills be taught, 
regardless of where or by idiom. But the mere teaching of these skills 
i* not enough. Revision must be made for the *> plication of the skills 
in a truly functional setting. While it may be the major responsibility 
of the reading teacher to develop the initial understanding of the skills, 
it is just as surely the responsibility of the subject matter teacher to 
teach his subject in such a way that there is ample opportunity for children 
to use the various skills that have been taught to them* 

One should not make the mistake of assuming that skills will be used 
just because they have been taught. For example, it is erroneous to 
assume that a child will brush his teezh simply because he has been given 
a toothbrush and a series of lessons on hew to use it. Me must, by some 
means or other, see to it that he develops the habit of brushing his teeth. 

So it is with tbs study drills. The subject: natter teacher must set up 
situations which require the use of the spseial reading sidLlls and provide 
gui danc e in using them until they are used with precision and until the 
habit of using them has been well established. 

As reading assignments in textbooks are given, the teacher mst make 
a ppsc ia l effort to help children apply those specific s kill s needed in 
reading a single study-type assignment. He must guide the children in setting 
up purposes for reading; aid them in fi n di n g the author** outline; remind 

to be or the alert for signal words, statements of facts, and statements 
of opinion; insist that they make us* of maps, graphs, charts; urge them 
to practice immediate and delayed recall; show them how they might vary the 
reading rate in a particular selection. And, the teacher sist keep a constant 
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to see that the skills are put to use. 

In addition to helping the children develop skill in the effective 
use of basic textbooks , subject setter teachers must also organize their 
course content into problems , units , or topics which require and stimulate 
the uso of a variety of learning aids and which encourage wide reading 
from a number of different sources* In this connection, let us assume that 
in science a pupil has a particular problem to be solved or a question to be 
answered* He should be encouraged not to accept the views of a single author* 
He must be led to see that different sources do not always agree and that, 
by going to different sources, one not only gets different points of view 
but also more information than can be had from a single source* 

To get the answer to a particular question or problem, the individual 
must first locate information about that problem, which usually requires 
a number of locational tools* Onee the information has been located, the 
pupil must evaluate it in terms of how much of each source is pertinent 
to the particular problem* % has to evaluate the material from the standpoint 
of validity; that is, who wrote it, when it was written, the status of the 
author as a recognized authority,, evidence of author bias, etc. He has 
to compare the pertinent information from the several sources to determine 
the degree of agreement of lack of it; and he must conclusions based 
on these sources* In short, he must learn to read not to believe and take 
for granted, nor to accept or reject, bub to weigh and consider. Finally, 
he must organize the information he has gathered from soma particular purpose: 
to write a theme, to make a report, to prepare for an e xaaination. 

Under what better conditions could children develop a functional 
application of those skills needed for effective reading of content area 
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materials than in courses organized and taught in a manner which 
requires their use? The answer is obvious. It seems clear that if 
children are to become effective readers, the reading program mist span 
the total curriculum and must involve both special teachers of reading and 
subject matter teachers alike, whether they be the same or different people. 



